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FACING THE FUTURE IN INDIA 



REV. R. A. HUME, D.D. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, India 



For forty- five years Dr. Hume has rendered distinguished service to the cause of foreign 
missions. He has been preacher, educator, writer, philanthropist, promoter of indus- 
trial training, and teacher of Indian preachers. He is now in this country, but, though 
a man of seventy-three, he plans to return to the land to which he has consecrated Ms life. 



Our fast-changing world makes us all 
interested in Christian internationalism. 
But "Christian internationalism" is 
only a new, but excellent, name for the 
good old term " foreign missions." More 
or less we all are coming increasingly 
to realize that all parts of the wide world 
and all people in the world are members 
one of another, that if one suffers all 
suffer, and that all have the duty and 
the privilege of being helpful one to 
another. India was the first country 
across the seas for which the Christian 
people of America began to feel some 
international responsibility, and in which 
the American Board started its first 
foreign mission. It is well that we now 
consider the situation in India today 
and for the future. 

Christian internationalism requires 
all Christians to do their part in making 
a Christian world. Making a Chris- 
tian world depends on the world's secur- 
ing five essentials: (i) experience of 
the Christian God; (2) experience of 
the Christian man; (3) experience of the 
Christian Spirit of God; (4) experience 
of a Christian atmosphere; (5) experi- 
ence of Christian relations in the family, 
the church, and the state. Without 
these essentials there cannot be a 
Christian world. Manifestly these 
essentials have not yet been realized 



anywhere. Nor are they so apart from 
one another that they can come only one 
after another. More or less each is 
necessary for the other, and growth in 
one promotes the growth of the others. 
Take first the Christian God. Until 
lately there was in India no experience 
of the Christian God. Gods innumer- 
able the masses of Hindus recognized. 
Brahma, an impersonal, pantheistic, 
all-controlling It was the supreme power 
of many upper-caste Hindus. Allah, an 
absolute sovereign of the world, sub- 
mission to whom is religion, was the 
god of 65,000,000 Mohammedans. The 
Christian God was unknown and could 
not be known until Christ was known, 
that revealer of the Father God who 
said, "No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me." Very strangely many 
Christians have misread and misrepre- 
sented that word to mean that no one 
can come to God at all except through 
Christ. Whereas what Christ said and 
meant exactly was that no one knows 
the Father God save his Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son reveals that Father. 
And everyone knows that in every land 
and in every age men have known that 
there is a god, or that there are gods, 
and have in divers ways tried to come 
into right relations with him, or with 
them. But experience of the Christian 
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God, the Father of the spirits of all 
men, who always patiently takes the 
initiative in trying to bring his human 
children into filial relations with himself, 
who suffers that this may be done and 
until it is done, could not be had until 
the Lord Jesus by the teaching and by 
the life of himself and of some of his 
followers could begin to help Indians 
to have some experience of the Christian 
God. 

It gives me deep satisfaction to testify 
that a goodly number of Indian Chris- 
tians and also Indians who do not take 
the Christian name are coming to know 
and to have some experience of the 
Christian God, the God who is a Person, 
and who in character is like the Lord 
Jesus Christ. When I first went to 
India as a missionary forty-five years 
ago the assumption of all Hindus and 
Mohammedans with whom I had inter- 
course was that their gods and my 
God were very unlike. Nor was their 
assumption wrong. But it is most 
gratifying to be able to report that in 
even these forty-five years a consider- 
able change has come in the ideas and 
ideals of many Indians about the char- 
acter of God. Nowadays I never have 
occasion to try to induce Hindus gener- 
ally to recognize that there can be and is 
but one God, and that he must be a 
Person. Various influences are bring- 
ing about these changes. Whenever 
people of any community recognize 
themselves as real persons with responsi- 
bilities for themselves and others they 
must consciously or unconsciously recog- 
nize that the Supreme Power in the 
universe is and must be a Person. Also 
as men increasingly recognize that good 
character is the supreme need and pos- 



session of men, people in India, as men 
everywhere, recognize that nobility of 
character must be the highest character- 
istic of the Supreme Person. Also as 
men more and more realize the worth 
of truth, and sympathy, and patience, 
and hope, and love, they both con- 
sciously and unconsciously believe that 
these qualities are the highest character- 
istics of the one God. And unques- 
tionably the chief means by which 
Christians and non-Christians in India 
are coming to know about and also to 
have experience of the Christian God is 
knowledge of and fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Speaking from long 
and widespread experience I give my 
deliberate and glad testimony that 
many in India assume that the one 
God is a Christian God because he is like 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The far-reaching 
influence of such an assumption and 
conviction is big with promise for the 
eventual development of a Christian 
India. 

The second essential for a Christian 
India is experience of the Christian man. 
While experience of the Christian God 
helps to create Christian men, without 
an experience of Christian men the 
world gets little conviction of the 
Christian God. In India, as in other 
lands, great reverence has always been 
felt for those who were considered holy; 
and those were deemed most holy who 
had renounced the world. Until knowl- 
edge of the Man of Nazareth began to 
come, nowhere could men have knowl- 
edge of the Christian man. Among the 
marvelous changes which I have seen 
in India in the forty-five years of my 
missionary life few changes are the 
cause of so much grateful hope as the 
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gradual growth among Christians, and 
among not a few who do not take the 
Christian name, of the assumption that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the ideal man; 
that the ideal man is not one who with- 
draws from the world, but one who 
lives in the world, who by character, 
example, and teaching ennobles fellow- 
men by developing in them the con- 
viction that they too are sons of the 
all-good Father, and therefore with 
filial loyalty to such a Father God they 
should count every man a brother, 
and by self-sacrifice should strive to 
share with all men the physical, mental, 
and above all the spiritual blessings 
which they personally are receiving 
from the Christian God. There is 
hardly any other so marvelous a growing 
change in the assumptions and ideals 
of intelligent Indians, non-Christians 
as well as Christians, as increasing 
reverence for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and therefore of conviction that to 
become like him might well be the 
desire of every aspiring man. 

One of the significant indications 
of reverence for Christ is strong dis- 
satisfaction with any and all who call 
themselves Christians but are unlike 
him in thought and conduct. As a 
single example of such reverence for 
Christ and of aversion to un-Christian 
men I mention a conversation with one 
of the foremost Indians of today, the 
Honorable G. K. Gokhale, a man of 
noble character, a foremost political 
leader and social reformer, a member of 
the viceroy's legislative council, a dele- 
gate from India to England. A short 
time before his recent lamented death, 
when he called on me, I asked him his 
attitude toward Christ. Instantly he 



replied, "I revere and am helped by 
him, but your Lord Jesus Christ is 
hopelessly handicapped by his con- 
nection with the West"; by this mean- 
ing that un-Christian dogmas and un- 
Christian men in the West make the 
following of Christ difficult for the 
Indians. I replied, "Handicapped by 
his professed followers Christ has been 
for nineteen centuries, but never hope- 
lessly. Who like him claims the homage 
of mankind and even your homage 
today?" 

The awfully un-Christian sentiments 
and acts in the recent war of many who 
call themselves Christians have caused 
in India revulsion from the claims and 
efforts of even Christ's more faithful 
followers. Nevertheless, at bottom even 
this indicates great reverence for Jesus 
Christ, the Christian man. Slow and 
long yet sure is his gainful leadership of 
men as the ideal man and the Supreme 
Helper of men into filial relations with 
our Father and into fraternal relations 
with brother-men. 

The third essential for the develop- 
ment of Christian India is experience of 
the Christian Spirit of God, whom men 
call the Holy Spirit. As with early 
Christians in Ephesus who told the 
apostle Paul that they knew nothing 
about the Holy Spirit, as with multi- 
tudes in so-called Christian lands who 
speak rarely of the Holy Spirit and 
seem little conscious of his empowering, 
so in India there is yet but little experi- 
ence of this Spirit of Christ. Neverthe- 
less there is evidence of his activity and 
fruitfulness. Despite the prevalence of 
idolatry, of formal religious acts, of 
traditionalism in religious thinking and 
practice, there is a growing experience of 
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the Spirit of God. Foremost among 
indications of such experience among 
multitudes is a break with traditionalism, 
seen in loss of regard for the authority of 
sacred books, of priests, of institutions, 
and of customs unless and only so far as 
these satisfy inward convictions of what 
seems reasonable and helpful. The old 
claims of verbal and infallible inspira- 
tion for Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, 
Quran, and other religious books are 
greatly discredited. Loss of respect for 
so-called holy men who are neither holy 
in character nor useful in service is clear 
evidence that the Spirit of God is at 
work in India. Recognition of the 
patent fact that pilgrimages and reli- 
gious ceremonies do not change char- 
acters or habits is one result of the silent 
teaching of God's Spirit. 

In a Christian assembly it is needless 
for a missionary to express veneration for 
the Bible, the greatest of books. Yet 
the more he trusts his Master, the more 
he accepts that Master's teaching that 
it is not a book but the Spirit of truth 
who is to lead men into all the truth. 
And experience teaches a wise missionary 
that simply quoting from the Bible as 
the supreme authority for spiritual 
verities does not and cannot commend 
to intelligent Indians the message of 
a Christian preacher unless his testi- 
mony and appeal find themselves con- 
firmed by the spiritual apprehension 
and experience of the hearer. Rather 
the reverse happens. Such a Chris- 
tian speaker is more or less classified 
with Hindu and Mohammedan scribes. 
The successful Christian advocate is 
one who, like his Master, has himself 
had helpful intimacy with the Holy 
Spirit, and who, using suitable teach- 



ings from the Bible or from other books, 
trusts the Spirit to impress His influ- 
ence on men in India. 

The fourth essential for the develop- 
ment of a Christian India is the experi- 
ence of a Christian atmosphere. When 
we stop to think of it we partly realize 
how much every individual and every 
community is molded by his and its 
environment, even without knowing it. 
In India there is growing a silent but 
powerful Christian atmosphere. The 
railroad, the telegraph, the post-office, 
the hospital, the school and college, 
public opinion, literature, varied inter- 
course with the world, better sanitation, 
philanthropic activities, the neighbor- 
hood and example of not a few Chris- 
tians, Indian, European, and American, 
missionary and non-missionary, are 
often unconsciously, but truly, exerting 
a Christian influence of great power. 

The fifth essential for developing a 
Christian India is experience of Christian 
relations in the family and church and 
state. In the West we are being deeply 
impressed with the necessity of Chris- 
tianizing the social order, with the basal 
facts that the Christian faith is a social 
faith, and that all truly Christian life 
must be helpful social life permeating all 
human relations. There is gratifying 
evidence that there is a growing Chris- 
tian character and tendency in the entire 
social order in India. Probably the 
most outstanding Christian feature in 
the social order of India is the improved 
family life in the Christian community. 
The wife is growingly receiving her 
rightful position in the family. Chris- 
tian ideals are more and more recognized 
and aimed at. Gradually the daughter 
is becoming as esteemed as the son. 
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Even in large sections of non-Christian 
society there is growing respect for 
women. Sometimes there have been in 
the West misinformed ideas about the 
position of women being alike in every 
section of India, whereas in some intelli- 
gent and devout sections women have 
been revered, and everywhere mothers 
are beloved. Yet, alas, in India as a 
whole woman has not had her due. 
She has not had her due in education. 
According to the census of ion, while 
10 per cent, yet only 10 per cent, of the 
males in British India can read and 
write, of the females only one in a 
hundred can read and write. While it 
is estimated that in British India (that 
is, in three-fifths of the territory and 
three-fourths of the population of the 
peninsula) 23 per cent of the boys of 
school-going age were attending schools, 
only 3 per cent of the girls of the school- 
going age were in school in ion. In 
Hyderabad, the premier state of India, 
only one in twenty of the men and only 
one in two hundred and fifty of the 
women can read and write. Yet female 
education is fairly rapidly increasing. 

Another mark of unfair treatment of 
women has been due to what is called 
the Zanana system, i.e., "the women's 
apartments," meaning the social custom 
which largely confines forty millions 
of Indian women to their own apart- 
ments. Of this system a Hindu lady 
has written: "The life of women in 
Zananas is like that of a frog in a well." 
Yet even some of these Zanana women 
are very influential in directing the 
general home life affecting husbands, 
children, and most domestic arrange- 
ments. However, only one Indian 
woman out of four is now subject to the 
Zanana system, which is itself being 



modified. Public opinion is considerably 
enlarging the opportunities and functions 
of women. In social, philanthropic, liter- 
ary, and even political spheres intelli- 
gent, modest, cultured, forceful, public- 
spirited women in many ranks of society 
are taking a larger and larger part. 

The blighting system of child mar- 
riage is gradually passing away. Accord- 
ing to the census of 19 11 there were 
then in India 2,522,203 "wives" under 
the age of ten, 134,005 "wives" under 
five years of age, 13,212 baby "wives" 
under one year of age. It needs no 
words to indicate how such marriage 
contracts lead to the early withdrawal 
of girls from school and are a prolific 
source of enfeebled physique, impaired 
mind, and premature death, and of 
resulting child widows. In India one 
female out of six is a widow. But it is 
an indication of growing ideas of Chris- 
tian relations in the social order that 
there is a diminution of the practice of 
infant marriages. Non-Christian Indian 
social reformers universally denounce 
this custom. Two principal native 
states, Mysore and Baroda, have passed 
acts forbidding the marriage of girls 
under eight and nine years respectively. 

The social and religious customs of 
many Hindus cause many girls, even 
in childhood, to be dedicated to immoral 
lives in temples, and a general name for 
these temple women is devdasi, i.e., 
"servants of God." 

And yet, and yet, in general in India 
as a whole there is growing among non- 
Christians a protest against the evils in 
the Indian social order, an improvement 
in the condition of women, and some 
growth toward the Christian ideal for 
the family. There is real loosening of 
the bonds of caste. 
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Turning to the Christian ideal in the 
church, there is still imperfection in 
apprehension and' in application of the 
Christian standard. Traditionalism has 
too great sway. Too often the church is 
thought of as an end instead of a means. 
Subscription to dogma is too often the 
touchstone for membership. 

Nevertheless, if we compare the 
standards, the spirit, the activities in 
the Indian churches with similar ele- 
ments in the churches of Corinth, 
Galatia, and Colossae as described by 
Paul, or if we compare the Indian 
churches of today with those of fifty 
years ago, we can find great encourage- 
ment. Today the churches of India 
have goodly numbers of fairly educated, 
godly, devoted ministers and preachers, 
many intelligent and active members, 
and organizations for the training of 
catechumens, for stimulating and direct- 
ing the activities of members, and for 
evangelistic and missionary effort. The 
evil of disunion is growingly lamented, 
and irenic effort is made for union. 
Experience of truly Christian relations 
is growing in the Indian church. 

In my judgment experience of the 
Christian relation in the slate is growing. 
I mean that among European and even 
Indian rulers there is an increasing appre- 
ciation of the Christian standard that 
rulers are wholly for the good of the 
people, with a growing sense of responsi- 
bility for promoting the welfare of all 
the people, and a marked increase of 
open demand from the intelligent classes 
that all rulers, foreign and Indian, 
should be held responsible for their 
administration. The example of Eng- 
lish administration is having an excellent 
influence on many of the 675 Indian 



princes and chiefs who exercise rule 
over two-fifths of the area and one-fourth 
of the population of the Indian Empire. 
After this encouraging review of the 
India of today let us now face the future. 
The first fact to be frankly recognized is 
that only an encouraging beginning has 
been made. To only a small extent has 
all India come to have an experience 
of the Christian God. Think of India's 
enormous population. In area India 
is only half as large as the United 
States. But in that moderate area there 
live three times as many people as in 
the whole of our country, and twice as 
many people as in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Another impressive way of 
seeing the herculean task of trying to 
give a Christian experience to India is 
the following: India is pre-eminently a 
land of villages. There are only thirty 
cities of one hundred thousand or more 
inhabitants, and only one-tenth of the 
population live in towns of five thousand 
inhabitants or more. According to the 
census there were nearly 750,000 villages 
inhabited by five hundred persons or less. 
So, if from the time of Christ a man 
had begun to visit daily a single Indian 
village every day until now, about 
eighty years would still be required to 
visit the remaining villages, though he 
went to a new one every day! How 
tremendous the task of giving in every 
one of India's 750,000 villages even one 
proclamation of the Christian message, 
and how colossal the difficulty of giving 
to those myriads of people, mostly illiter- 
ate, an experience of the Christian God. 
Yet, as a century ago when the immortal 
Carey proposed the missionary adven- 
ture to India, the only motto for the 
Christian church today is, "Expect 
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great things from God, and attempt great 
things for God." And the results of 
the first century's missionary effort is 
wonderfully beyond the results which 
were expected by the pioneers at that 
century's dawn. Take a single illus- 
tration from the history of the Ameri- 
can Board's first mission to Bombay. 
In the first twenty years of that mis- 
sion more missionaries died than Indians 
became Christians! Yet according to 
the last government census the Chris- 
tian community in India proper was 
the third largest section of the popula- 
tion, numbering about four millions. 
And whereas in the decade from 1901 to 
191 1 the entire population had increased 
only 6 per cent, the Christian community 
had increased 34 per cent. From 1872 
to 191 1 the Christians had trebled. 

Now while the door of opportunity 
for influencing even the upper classes 
is wider open than ever before, it is 
exceptionally open to the submerged 
classes numbering about sixty millions; 
and because other diverting influences 
may reach even these submerged classes 
it is especially the church's duty imme- 
diately to multiply and to expedite all 
efforts for those waiting communities. 
The missionaries of the American Metho- 
dist church alone estimate that today 
their area would supply a hundred and 
fifty thousand new members to their 
churches if adequate workers were avail- 



able to throw Christian influences around 
those classes. 

Facing the future the most insistent 
problem is whether the indigenous 
church, with its numerous assistants of 
foreign missionaries, can and will 
exemplify to Indians the spirit and life 
of Christian men. What the non- 
Christian community needs and looks 
for in the daily lives of both Indian and 
foreign Christians is Christian, truly 
Christian, men and women. And what 
the Indian church looks for in the Chris- 
tian missionary is the sympathetic, the 
appreciative, missionary, and from the 
churches of the West even more gener- 
ous pecuniary support and prayers. 

Facing the future in India the out- 
standing facts are, first, the immensity 
of the task to Christianize that mighty 
empire containing one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of our globe; second, the neces- 
sity that men of a deeply Christian 
spirit give to these millions by word and 
by life the message and only the mes- 
sage of the Christian God revealed by 
the Supreme Christ, under the empower- 
ing of the Holy Spirit of Christ; and 
third, that, whereas now the alert 
Indian church has become a new factor 
in the spiritual forces of the Indian 
Empire, the foreign missionary should 
hopefully and gladly co-operate with 
that Indian church, which is likely to 
become a united church. 



